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Oil has been among the most pro- 
gressive of all businesses in finding 
means for making its raw material 
of constantly greater use to the con- 
suming public, and in developing 
methods of manufacture and distri- 
bution which have reduced costs and 
thus lowered prices to the consumer. 
The industry has been one of the 
most advanced and persistent in 
applying science to business. 
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Measuring reactant into a high pressure reaction unit used in the development of aviation gasoline. 
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But You Can't Flunk the Reader 


T is now more than a month since the Commission on 
| Freedom of the Press issued its thin, tightly- 
worded little volume. The fury of the initial counter- 
attack has died to a murmur as the more hair-trigger 
sentinels of the press turned to fresher targets. It 
looks like a good time for an ordinary newspaperman 
who likes his work well enough to welcome criticism 
to come out of his hole. 

In the first weeks after “A Free and Responsible 
Press” came off the University of Chicago Press, it was 
attacked as undocumented and badly written and gen 
erally crackpot. It was also damned as pussy-footing 
and generally reactionary. It managed to offend both 
editors of the rule-of-thumb school and doctors of 
philosophy who teach journalism. 

Those who operate a business or practice a profes- 
sion are traditionally impatient with criticism from 
without their ranks. This is understandable. The editor 
of The QuILL, for example, is loath to accept the Com- 
mission’s opinion that “the difficulties in the way of 
formal organization of the press into a profession are 
perhaps insurmountable.” He hopes to think up an an- 
swer. But in the meantime he cheerfully admits he has 
never seen a better summary of the difficulties! 


of the sniping that has passed for criticism. An ex- 

ample is the personnel of the Commission. The thir- 
teen distinguished authors of the book probably con 
stituted a remarkably unbiased jury. To dismiss them 
as mostly “professors” strikes The Qu as silly. If ed- 
ucators are not qualified to evaluate the processes of 
society why bother to pay taxes and make gifts to main- 
tain universities? 

Others have complained that the text of the report 
was obscure, studded with double talk, not suited for 
popular consumption. The truth is that we newspaper- 
men who have been consulting psychological oracles 
for “readability” formulae could profitably study 
much of this book for style. It has the short sentences, 
the firm topical structure that good writers seek. 

As Robert Maynard Hutchins, Commission chair- 
man, pointed out in his foreword, the reeommendations 
are not startling. Neither do the faults found with the 
press constitute a brand new indictment. They have 
been charged before. Most of us will welcome this ma- 
jor addition to the professional bookshelf whether we 


Tore report is too important to be subjected to some 


admit all its premises or accept any of its remedies. 
We know the press—and by “press” the Commission 
means the entire field of communication of news and 
opinions—is too vital a piece of the democratic ma 
chinery to be permitted to live its own life exactly as 
it pleases. We know, in the Commission’s own words, 
that freedom of the press is the “unique” freedom that 
“promotes and protects all the rest.’ Our criticisms, in 
the long run, will be the practical ones of the man on 


the job. 
P verazran the heart of the book lies in a couple of 


paragraphs on Page 67. “Our society,” says one, 

“needs an accurate, truthful account of the day’s 
events. We need to know what goes on in our locality, 
region, and nation. We need reliable information about 
all other countries. We need to supply the other coun 
tries with such information about ourselves. .. .” Only 
the most cynical editor would quarrel with this. 

“These needs,” says the next paragraph, “are not 
being met. The news is twisted by the emphasis on 
firstness, on the novel and the sensational; by the per 
sonal interests of owners; and by pressure groups. Too 
much of the regular output of the press consists of a 
miscellaneous succession of stories and images which 
have no real relation to the typical lives of real people 
anywhere... .” 

Only the most naive of us would deny that there is 
substance in this. “Firstness’” can lead to distortion, 
error, injustice. But it also is the essence of the com 
petitive quality of a free press which the Commission 
believes should remain privately operated and even 
more competitive. The scholar is trained to wait pa 
tiently for all the story. The average reader is no 
scholar and he is not patient. 

And we suspect that journalistic appetite for the 
“novel and sensational” is a matter to be controlled by 
good taste rather than by any policy of giving the pub 
lic what “it ought to read.” Society can make people 
go to school. At times it has made them go to church. It 
can make them dispose of their garbage, pay their 
taxes and even wash their hands. But it cannot make 
them read a newspaper or listen to a newscast. 

Unlike the teacher, the priest or the policeman, an 
editor cannot flunk or excommunicate or jail a recal 
citrant reader. It must interest him first, and then pray 
that along with the merely amusing and exciting, he 
will absorb enough of the important to be a decent 
citizen. 
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FOREIGN NEWS CHIEF AT WORK—Joseph W. Grigg Jr. (left), United Press manager for France, visits Paul 


Ramadier, French prime minister, for an exclusive interview. 


French Press Hard Hit 


By JOSEPH W. GRIGG 


United Press Manager for France 


ARIS—The French press is facing 
the most critical year in its history. 


Soaring production costs, shrinking 
circulations and income, strikes, news- 
print shortages and the uncertain eco 
nomic future of France have made the 
immediate outlook for most French news- 
papers black indeed. 

During 1946 some dozen Paris dailies 
folded because they could not make ends 
meet. By spring there were 18 morning 
and six afternoon papers in the French 
capital and at least three or four of them 
were expected to be forced out of business 
during the next few months. According to 
reliable information not more than four 
Paris dailies ended 1946 in the black. One 
of the biggest circulation evening papers 
was reported to have ended up some 50 
million francs ($417,000) in the red. 

The situation of the French provincial 
press is equally critical. Many provisional 
dailies had to fold during 1946 and scores 
more are fighting losing battles in 1947. 


UCH of the present grievous state of 
the French press can be traced back 
directly to the unnatural conditions 

prevailing immediately after the Libera- 
tion in 1944. All papers which published 
during the Nazi occupation were auto- 
matically outlawed, their plants seized, 
their personnel jailed and even their ti 
tles banned. 

Their place was grabbed quickly by 
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HE woes that beset postwar 
T France — shortages, infla 

tion, social disturbances — 
are reflected in the precarious 
situation of French newspapers, 
Both the Parisian and the pro- 
vincial press are facing their 
most critical year, Joseph W. 
Grigg Jr. writes from his ringside 
seat as United Press manager 
for France and its territories. 

Son of a veteran American 
correspondent, Grigg was born 
in Maine, educated at famed 
Westminster School and Cam- 
bridge University in England 
and began his career in the 
London office of the New York 
Sun 15 years ago. Now 34, he 
covered Europe in the days that 
led to Munich, followed the Ger- 
man armies in France, Jugosla- 
via and Greece and was in- 
terned by the Nazis. 

His career with the United 
Press began in 1934. He has 
been UP bureau chief in Ber- 
lin and London. Among his 
achievements has been reach- 
ing Warsaw ahead of all other 
American newsmen after Pol- 
and fell to the Wehrmacht. 
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scores of small papers, with no plant of 
their own, untrained staffs and little or no 
financial backing. Their one claim to ex 
istence was that they had appeared as 
clandestine news sheets of the various 
Resistance movements during the German 
occupation. 

Many of these small papers simply 
walked in and installed themselves by 
right of mere occupancy in the buildings 
belonging to the big defunct “collabora 
tionist” dailies. They appeared on a single 
sheet, tabloid format. With very low pro 
duction costs they were able to show fan 
tastic profits. Often they paid no rent at 
all and most of their newsprint supplies 
came from stocks requisitioned by the 
government from those left behind by the 
Germans and the big “collaborationist” 
papers. 

The period of 1944 and 1945 was the real 
“bonanza” era for the new French press. 
At one time Paris, a city less than one 
third the size of Greater New York, had 
some 35 dailies and scores of small week 
lies. Any paper that could top 50,000 
daily circulation was certain to make a 
profit. 

Even after newsprint stocks increased 
sufficiently to permit the Paris dailies to 
appear on one full-size format sheet they 
still were able to show a profit, although 
a few of the weaker sisters already had 
begun to fall by the wayside. At only two 
francs a copy most Frenchmen bought 
two or three papers a day, and several of 
the evening sheets could show circulations 
ranging from 400,000 and 650,000 copies a 
day. A bare 100,000 circulation was enough 
to break even on costs. 

The big blow came in June last year 
when newsprint stocks were sufficient to 
enable the dailies to go over to four 
pages. The price was raised from two to 
four francs a copy and immediately cir- 
culations fell disastrously. At a circulation 

{Concluded on Page 12) 















Leslie W. Highie 


HE young plumber’s helper sidled 
over to me and said, sarcastically: 
“What's this gonna be—another of 

them daytime stations? What're they put- 

tin’ up so many radio stations for all of a 

sudden?” 

I replied something to the effect that 
this was a business enterprise and that 
probably, among other things, it was de- 
signed to make money for the stockhold- 
ers. I felt, in my smug way, that perhaps 
dollars and cents would translate into 
something he could understand. And I 
walked out of the studios, then under 
construction, in high dudgeon. 

The smart young kid had stung me, of 
course. But on second thought I reflected 
that after all there must have been a 
question in his mind as to the necessity 
for another radio station in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area, already served by four 
network stations and six or seven inde- 
pendents, or he wouldn’t have asked. And, 
if there was a question in his mind then 
perhaps there was such a question in 
other minds hereabouts. And, when I got 
right down to it, I kept on reflecting, why 
were we putting up another radio station? 

In the several months we've been on 
the air, as I’ve talked with other members 
of the staff of WBCC, a new 250-watter 
serving the greater Washington area from 
its finest suburban community, Bethesda 
Chevy Chase, I have come upon a few 
ideas on that subject that seemed import- 
ant enough to write about. 


ATE in March this year a group of ed- 
[ ucators headed by the University of 
Chicago’s Robert Hutchins published 
the results of a three-year study of the 
American radio industry. The educators 
recommended that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission follow a policy of ex- 
tending radio, television and facsimile 
services, as far as possible, to every village 
in the land. 

Impending developments in television 
and facsimile, say these educators, mean 
that radio, as much or more than the 
printing press, may eventually become the 
chief medium for distributing words, im- 
ages, and ideas in our society. 

Since the end of the war with Japan, 
the FCC has authorized construction of 
775 new standard (AM) stations and giv- 
en conditional grants to 773 FM stations, 


“Small Newspaper on the Air” 





Radio Station Seeks 
Home Town Flavor 


By LESLIE W. HIGBIE 


537 of which have received construction 
permits. As of May 1, the FCC reported 
that 1196 standard stations were operating 
in continental United States and territo- 
ries outside. Steel towers have been rising 
in towns and cities everywhere and will 
continue to rise. 

Of course, one of the reasons for the 
sharp upswing in new radio stations after 
the war was the availability again of ma- 
terials which were critical during the 
fighting days. However, I’m told also that a 
kind of change has occurred in the philos- 
ophy of the commissioners who think 
now that there is a place in smaller com- 
munities throughout the country for radio 
stations. 

After all, isn’t competition the life- 
breath and blood of American free enter- 
prise? And so, towers jumped up and new 
radio voices started yammering where be- 
fore on people’s radio dials had been 
nothing. Some are good and some not so 
good. 

But one of the interesting points not yet 
mentioned about all this new construction 
is this: Nearly three-fifths of the permits 
granted after V-J day went to stations in 
communities of less than 25,000 people 
and in four cases out of five, the commun- 
ity got its first radio station. 


HE point of all this, of course, is that 

radio is becoming more localized! Too 

long have too many people been think- 
ing that the only good radio was that mass- 
produced commodity available simultane- 
ously on network stations all over the 
country. The same words and tones for 
everybody at the same time! 

But now with smaller, community radio 
stations mushrooming in all parts of the 
country we have in one sense the 1947 
version of the country newspaper coming 
into being. We enter the age of community 
radio. 

Just as the small-town newspaper has 
always had and always will have a vital 
place in the journalism of the country, so 
will stations like WBCC take their place as 
an indispensable item of our democracy. 
That, in effect, is what Charlie Ross— 
newsman since 1904, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner and 1935 national honorary SDX na- 
tional president, now White House press- 
radio secretary—said to the assembled 
guests and well-wishers on the day in 
early February when WBCC, Washing- 
ton’s suburban voice in Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, first took the air: 

“The community radio can perform a 
service of the same kind as that of the 
small-town paper,” Ross said, “and as 





a majority of them to smaller cities and towns, mean that 
radio is entering an era of community coverage paralleling 
the path followed by the small newspaper since the beginning 


D* the hundreds of station permits granted since V-J Day. 


of American journalism? 


Leslie W. Higbie thinks so and cites the output and ambi- 
tions of his young Washington, D. C., suburban station. Leslie 
is one of the younger graduates in formal journalism whose 
experience, unlike that of many old-timers on the air, has been 
entirely in radio. His enthusiasm is contagious and The Quill 
finds the ideas of this WBBC Sigma Delta Chi team decidedly 


worth listening to. 


A 1937 graduate of the University of Illinois, Leslie got his first 
taste of the ether doing radio work for the Department of Agricul- 
ture while he was a graduate student at George Washington 
University and the American University School of Public Af- 
fairs. He was an announcer of WDNC, Durham, N. C., before 
and after three and a half years in the Army. 

He entered the Army as a private, won an Air Force commis- 
sion and went to the Pacific as a combat intelligence officer 
with the Seventh Air Force. There he “leap-frogged” from Hickam 
Field, Hawaii, by way of Midway, Canton, Funatuti, Tarawa. 
Kwajalein, Saipan, and Okinawa to Tokyo. He has been news 
editor of WBBC, Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Maryland, since Janu- 


ary of this year. 
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COMMUNITY STATION ON AIR—A Sigma Delta Chi team in radio in studio of WBBC, in Washington, D. C., 
suburb. News Editor Leslie W. Higbie (left) is at the transmitter. Seated (center) is Paul Shinkman, veteran news- 
paperman and commentator, and William Browne, program manager. 


time goes on, it will produce voices com 
parable in influence to such great small 
town editors as William Allen White, 
Samuel Bowles and Ed Howe.” 

“Community radio will increase interest 
in all phases of our town and community 
life. It will give us new voices to direct 
our thought to the issues of the day 
voices reflecting the character and view 
point of their localities,” Ross pointed out. 

“And,” he added, “it will add to the op 
portunities of those who are talented in 
drama and music. More and more people 
will feel that thev have a voice of their 
own—their community radio station— 
whose operation is familiar to them and 
whose management is friendly and sym 
pathetic and knows the special problems 
of the communitv.” 


OW, let’s look at WBCC more closely: 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase is a very spe 
cial sort of community. High and 

medium -income families predominate 
among its residents. There are many pro- 
fessional people and federal employes. 
The average intelligence of WBCC’s “com 
munity” audience is probably as high or 
higher than that of any 250-watter in the 
country. As a consequence, if we at WBCC 
want to be listened to, we’ve got to pro- 
duce the best in competition with many 
other stations in this same area. 

In the news department, headed by 
Paul Shinkman (Michigan ’20), whose of- 
ficial title is director of news and special 
events, we intend to compete on even 
terms with the big stations downtown and 
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we intend, within our limitations, to do 
a better news job than any of them, large 
and small. 

We have two national and one local 
teletype news services, in addition to a 
newsstaff of two full-time and two part 
time persons. Paul is a newspaperman 
he still covers Washington for Central 
Press Association—and foreign corres 
pondent with 20 years experience in Chi 
cago, New York, Washington, London, 
Paris, and roving Europe. 

WBCC is particularly fortunate in being 
situated where it is, we keep telling our 
selves. National ~roblems are “local” 
news here which makes our news job, we 
think, that much more important. We can’t 
afford to do a slipshod job of presenting 
news to people who know Washington and 
to people who make that news themselves. 

Many topflight government figures are 
residents of Bethesda-Chevy Chase and 
it’s reasonable to presume that they know 
at least as much about their particular 
departments as we do. And don’t think 
the people hereabouts aren’t quick to 
call vou if they catch you in an error of 
fact. They’re the talkingest, debatingest, 
most avid public-forum bunch of folk 
you've ever seen. 


NE of the special news services we 
offer to our community is coverage 
by our own staffman of White 

House and other press-radio conferences, 
with immediate broadcast afterward of 
bulletins telephoned to our newsroom. 
Paul Shinkman goes to the White House, 


or to the State Department, or to other 
important conferences, then gets on a 
phone and gives me a quick summary of 
what happened, back at the studio. Then 
we put it on the air, usually before any 
one else in town. 

Perhaps the news that he gets at these 
conferences is not always the top develop 
ment of the day but, again, you must re 
member that national and international 
news which develops here in the Wash 
ington area is “local” news to us and it 
has that “local” interest and flavor to our 
audience. We think our highly select au 
dience here in Bethesda-Chevy Chase ap 
preciates coverage like this . . . particu 
larly of the White House, which is, day 
in and day out, one of the most interesting 
stories in Washington. 

Later on, when the time is propitious, 
we hope to do an even better job from the 
White House by setting up a studio down 
town where Shinkman can dash from the 
conference and immediately afterward 
put on a brief résumé of what was said, 
plus his own analysis and comments. 

These are a seasoned newsman’s com 
ments and therefore are important in their 
own right. We want our listeners not 
only to listen to us for the special “com 
munity” angle which they can’t get on any 
other station in town but we also want 
them to feel that if they listen to us most 
of the time, they’re not going to miss any 
thing important. 

One piece of equipment the news de 
partment is sweating out now with con 

Continued on Page 16} 








News of Religion Calls 
For Careful Reporting 


By DAVID R. BOWERS 


PORTS, finance, society—during the 
past century each has developed into 


an established field of reporting call- 
ing for special knowledge and skill. More 
recently another field that is just as dis- 
tinctive has developed: the reporting of 
religious news. 

Editors of metropolitan newspapers are 
aware that there is news—and lots of it— 
in the activities of organized religion. 
More and more space has been devoted to 
the subject and church pages have become 
a weekly feature. A demand is rising for 
editors and reporters with a specialized 
knowledge of religion as well as jour- 
nalistic skill. 

In a different position are the religious 
magazines and denominational publica- 
tions. They have at times been handi- 
capped by staffs that have known their 
religious subject matter well but were 
inadequately prepared in journalistic 
principles and techniques. Here the trend 
is to demand experience and training in 
publication fields as well as religion. 

Religious news syndicates and religious 
publishing houses are also employers of 
the trained religious news reporter and 
editor. So are radio stations and chains 
which have long devoted time to religious 
programs—daily and weekly sustaining 
features as well as Sunday morning serv- 
ices. Progressive country weeklies, too, 
are giving religious news reporting more 
attention and are prominently displaying 
church pages and news. 


ARIOUS staff atrangements are be- 
Ving used by metropolitan newspapers 

for their coverage of religious news. 
Most common arrangement is to have a 
full-time religious news editor who is 
assisted by an assistant religious news 
reporter or by general assignment re- 
porters. 

A survey shows that staff arrangement 
varies from paper to paper. The Chicago 
Tribune has a religious editor, a full-time 
assistant and on occasion other assistants. 
The St. Louis Star-Times has an editor 
for its page plus the part-time services of 
another reporter. The Detroit Free Press 
staff consists of an editor devoting most 
of his time, aided whenever necessary by 
city-side writers and drawing on the 
photo pool for whatever art coverage is 
needed. 

Distinctive is the arrangement of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin which, in 
the belief that the news of the churches 
and religion is one of the specialized in- 
terests requiring a background of experi- 
ence in the reporter and editor, has its 
religious news handled by a special de- 
partment, Educational Features, which in- 
cludes among other subjects education, 
book reviews, some science, and subjects 
of social service. 

The New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and the Philadelphia Inquirer, too, 
have religious editors and reporters who 
make assignments, report news, edit copy, 
and supervise makeup. On some large 
papers, the religious news is handled by 





David R. Bowers 


reporters on general assignments. But 
they frequently have several members on 
the staff who can be called on if special- 
ized knowledge is needed for reporting 
Catholic, Protestant or Jewish news. 


TAFF arrangements of news syndi- 
cates and magazines vary according to 
their needs. Most common arrange- 

ment is to have a trained home office staff 





ing more and more a spe- 

cialized field but the basic 
requirement remains accurate 
reporting and unbiased editing, 
this survey of newspapers and 
magazines indicates. It was 
made by David R. Bowers, grad- 
uate student in journalism at the 
University of Missouri. 

Dave went to Missouri after 
serving in the Army Engineers. 
Before the war he attended 
North Central College, George 
Washington University and the 
University of Michigan. He has 
sold a number of articles to 
trade magazines and will be 
looking for a magazine job 
when he receives his Master's 
degree in June. 

In 1945-46 he edited the Mis- 
souri Showme, campus humor 
magazine published by Sigma 
Delta Chi at Columbia. Last No- 
vember he was a delegate to 
the national convention. 


Riss mere news is becom- 





and a network of correspondents. Re- 
ligious News Service, largest religious 
news syndicate in the United States, at 
present has about 350 domestic corres- 
pondents and also correspondents in the 
leading cities abroad. 

The Christian Century (nondenomina- 
tional) has a list of about 40 correspond- 
ents who report religious news. These cor- 
respondents must have an official connec- 
tion with a church or have a connection 
with a newspaper which puts them in 
touch with sources of religious news. 

Time magazine has its own special way 
of handling news for its religious section. 
To begin with, Time receives the leading 
religious magazines, denominational pub- 
lications, and religious news _ servces. 
Time correspondents throughout the coun- 
try and the world keep in touch with im- 
portant religious events in their areas and 
wire or cable suggestions from time to 
time. From all this information Time’s 
religious researcher, and whoever is cur- 
rently serving as religion editor, select 
those events which appear to be the most 
significant. 

Once the schedule is set up, they ob- 
tain information from their own files and 
by interviews. This material is then given 
to the member of Time’s staff who is as- 
signed to write the religion column during 
the given week or given period, and after 
his draft is made it is submitted to the 
editor who is editing religion at that time. 


OST editors appear to agree with 

D. Vincent Redding, religious editor 

for the Philadelphia Inquirer, that 
“the qualification of a reporter to cover 
religious news is that he be a trained 
reporter who recognizes news values in 
any classification.” 

Certain newspapers require more of 
their prospective religious news reporter. 
The Detroit Free Press states its policy: 

“First, the religious news writer must 
be an experienced newspaper man. The 
Free Press regards the department as 
highly specialized. Next, he must be a tol- 
erant, sympathetic person, with an ob- 
jective attitude toward reporting. Creedal 
bias, prejudice, racial intolerance—if he 
has any of these—are quickly discernible 
in the reporting.” 

While many papers do not require that 
their religious news reporters have a thor- 
ough knowledge of churches and religious 
principles, they often seek some such qual- 
ification. They point out that there are 256 
religious sects in this country and that in 
a large city many of these are represented. 
Naturally it takes time to get the hang 
of it all so they would like a religious 
reporter to have a solid background on 
his subject—just as does a financial, sports, 
or political writer. 

Almost all newspapers do not give their 
religious reporters any special training 
other than “on the job” experience. Work 
on the church beat itself or work with 
predecessors while establishing a founda- 
tion for the development of one’s own 
procedures is probably all that could fall 
in the category of special training. 

All editors, whether newspaper or mag- 
azine, general or religious, agree that few 
subjects call for a greater degree of ac- 
curacy and fairness. Factual reporting, ac- 
curate writing, and balanced judgment 
will avoid most pitfalls. Not that the re- 
ligious editor or reporter will not have 
his problems. He will. But with an ob- 
jective mind and unbiased editorial pol- 
icy no major difficulties need be en- 
countered. 
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Historic Site 


SDX Pays 


Honor to 
Pulitzer 





HE steps of the Old Courthouse, River 
Front Memorial, St. Louis, the place 


where Joseph Pulitzer purchased the 
old Dispatch for $2,500 in 1878, was chosen 
for the site of the presentation ceremony 
of Sigma Delta Chi’s Memorial Plaque, 
April 10, the centennial of Pulitzer’s birth. 

The famous publisher who donated the 
Pulitzer school of journalism, Columbia 
University, and the Pulitzer prizes to ad 
vance American journalism and letters, 
was the third American journalist to be 
memorialized in the Historic Sites pro 
gram of Sigma Delta Chi, national pro 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 

The announcement of Joseph Pulitzer as 
the 1946 selection was made by Victor E. 
Bluedorn, executive secretary of the fra 
ternity, at its national headquarters in 
Chicago, after completion of a poll of mem- 
bers of the committee by the chairman, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. Shoemaker has been 
chairman of the committee since its incep- 
tion in 1940 and is a member of the Uni 
versity of Missouri chapter. 


OTH the journalists previously hon- 

ored by Sigma Delta Chi antedate 

Pulitzer in time. The first was An- 
thony Haswell (1756-1816), editor and 
publisher of the Vermont Gazette, who 
was imprisoned in 1800 for opposing the 
Alien and Sedition Acts “as threats to the 
newborn democracy and to the freedom 
of the press.” A granite boulder bearing 
this information was placed in 1942 at the 
site of Haswell’s first printing press, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. 

James King of William, martyred found 
er of the San Francisco Bulletin, was 
memorialized May 20, 1946, the 90th anni- 
versary of his assassination on a San 
Francisco street corner by a corrupt pub- 
lic official, James Casey, after King ex- 
posed Casey as a former felon. 

The first Historic Sites Committee of 
Sigma Delta Chi was appointed in 1940 
by Irving Dilliard. editorial writer of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘and the second 
committee in 1941 by Palmer Hoyt, now 
editor and publisher of the Denver Post. 
The first committee report was made at 
the national convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi in New Orleans in 1941 when they 
reported on the selection of Haswell. After 
that no selection was made, because of the 
war, until 1945 when James King was se- 
lected and a plaque installed in May, 1946. 
In 1946 a contribution was made to the 
Zenger Fund. 

The present Historic Sites Committee 
was appointed by President Barry Faris 
May 20, 1946, and reappointed by George 
W. Healy, Jr., who was elected president 
of the fraternity at the national convention 
in Chicago in 1946. 

Members of the present committee are 
Irving Dilliard, editorial writer of the St. 
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PULITZER SITE MARKED—George W. Healy, Jr., president of Sigma 
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Delta Chi, uncovers bronze plaque placed by the fraternity to honor the 
great publisher in St. Louis. Standing, left to right: Julian C. Spotts, Luther 


Ely Smith, Joseph Pulitzer, 


present publisher of 


the Post-Dispatch; 


Mayor A. P. Kaufmann of St. Louis and Floyd C. Shoemaker, chairman 
of the fraternity’s historic sites committee. (Picture of plaque on Page 14.) 


Louis Post Dispatch; John Temple Graves 
II, editorial columnist of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald; Stuart M. Long, KTBC news 
interpreter, Austin, Texas; Kirke Mechem, 
editor, Kansas Historical Quarterly, To 
peka; George Fort Milton, editorial writer, 
Buffalo Evening News; Richard L. Neu 
berger, Portland Oregonian, and chair 
man, Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary and 
librarian of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, and editor of the Missouri His 
torical Review. 

Pulitzer was chosen from a list of ten 
editors and newspapers by the Historic 
Sites Committee. The order of choices was 
as follows: Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), 
Don R. Mellett (1890-1926) , Grover C. Hall 
(1888-1941), Elijah Parish Lovejoy (1802 
1837), William Bradford (1721-1791), Wil 
liam Goddard (1740-1817), Andrew Brad 
ford (1686-1742), Telegrah and Texas Reg 
ister (1835-1877), George Wilkins Kendall 
(1809-1867), and John Campbell (1653 
1727). 


FTER a few brief opening remarks 
A by Shoemaker as program chairman, 
Mayor A. P. Kaufmann of St. Louis 
gave an address of welcome. Mayor Kauf 
mann told of Mr. Pulitzer’s early days in 
St. Louis and observed “It is peculiarly 
fitting that this observance should take 
place here; just a few blocks to the east 
Joseph Pulitzer made his entrance on the 
St. Louis scene.” 

The principal address of the dedication 
program was delivered by George W. 
Healy Jr., managing editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. Healy point 
ed out that Pulitzer had always felt the 
need of broad channels for free expres 


sion in the life of a democracy and had 
contributed to the welfare of this nation 
because he had struggled to improve these 
channels of free expression and had set 
an example which has influenced and in 
spired newspapers and newspapermen 
throughout the world. He commented that 
the ideals of Joseph Pulitzer—devotion 
to accuracy and fair play—were the ideals 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Joseph Pulitzer, son of the first Joseph 
and present publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, as well as a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, acknowledged the Cen 
tennial Plaque and quoted two passages 
from his father’s writings bearing on the 
use of arbitration in international dis 
putes and in domestic labor conflicts 
He pointed out that the power of the press 
in influencing and molding public opinion 
could be a powerful weapon for good o1 
evil. 

The bronze plaque placed at the Old 
Courthouse traced for posterity the creed 
of Pulitzer: “Passionate devotee of the 
cause of liberty—liberty of action, of 
opinion, of government.” 


N the evening about a hundred persons 
| attended a dinner at the American ho 
tel sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi 
Charles C. Clayton, St. Louis Globe-Dem 
ocrat editorial writer, acted as toastmaster 
for the evening and Healy and Pulitzer 
gave brief addresses. Bluedorn, as na 
tional executive secretary of Sigma Delta 
Chi, presented the charter of the newly 
formed professional chapter of the fra 
ternity to Clayton, as president of the St 
Louis group. 
Shoemaker as chairman of the Historic 
[Concluded on Page 14 
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FACSIMILE NEWS STAFF AT WORK—Scene in the Miami Herald news 
room as copy is prepared and sent out over the air. Transmitter (left) and 
studio monitor in which recorded copy can be seen at top (right) appear in 


the background. 


ROADCASTING a newspaper over 

the air and reproducing it in a per- 

son’s home opens a new chapter in 
journalism which some believe may be 
the most important technological and so- 
ciological stride made by the industry in 
this century. 

Facsimile editions of the Miami Herald 
rode FM airwaves three times daily for 
two weeks this spring, never missed a 
deadline, delivered a total of 784 pages to 
points ranging from two to 26 miles from 
origin in the Herald building. More than 
50,000 readers learned that facsimile is a 
practical newspaper tool now. 

Public reaction to the Herald’s facsimile 
editions established definitely that fac- 
simile has a tremendous appeal and a po- 
tential audience limited only by availabil 
ity of popular-priced facsimile recorders. 
John S. Knight, publisher of the Herald, 
a leader in newspaper utilization of fac- 
simile, said in reviewing the series of dem 
onstrations: 

“As a result of the fine public reception 
of facsimile during the demonstration pe- 
riod, the Miami Herald will inaugurate 
facsimile editions later in the year. On the 
basis of our demonstration experience un- 
der actual operating conditions, using spe- 
cially trained staff members, we know 
that facsimile is out of the laboratory and 
into the newsroom.” ’ 


DDITION of facsimile to the editorial 
tool kit includes a package of at- 
tendant problems, some with size- 

able price tags. 
An FM radio station is a must. Facsimile 
rides FM with a minimum of bumps. 
Feeding facsimile editions to the FM sta- 
tion requires special equipment. 
Preparing facsimile copy for transmis- 
sion requires a specially trained staff of 
experienced newspapermen, who can dou- 


ble in brass as radio announcers, and must 
include a capable artist. 

The Miami Herald had the first requi- 
site, WQAM-FM, an affiliated radio station. 

Second requirement was facsimile trans- 
mitting and recording equipment. After 
careful study, the Herald chose equipment 
developed by Radio Inventions, Inc., of 























> Test Shows F: 
»™ Practical Ne 


By LEE HILLS 


New York City, which is headed by John 
V. L. Hogan, airwaves veteran and out- 
standing radio engineer. 

A facsimile edition staff was assembled 
and indoctrinated in the electronic wiz- 
ardry of the process. Comprising the staff 
are three newsmen, one a former manag 
ing editor, the second a former city editor, 
the third a former general assignments 
man, averaging more than 10 years of var 
ied experience on metropolitan dailies. 
Supplementing this nucleus is an artist, 
with 15 years of newspaper experience, 
and the Herald’s chief photographer, of 
comparable background. 


E men studied facsimile academi 

cally. They surveyed the obstacles in 

. the medium’s path, the long-range as 

pects and technical process of facsimile it 

self. Several months were required to 
cover the field. 

At the end of this skull practice, the staff 
prepared facsimile pages for test scanning 
in New York. There was only a nebulous 
par for the course. Gradually, a variety 
of techniques developed. 

When facsimile equipment was deliv- 
ered to the Herald, indoctrination was 
markedly accelerated. The staff tried all 
the copy techniques and layout schemes it 
had evolved. Their newspaper back- 
grounds and facsimile studies helped, but 
it was a case of learning to swim by swim- 





ACSIMILE transmission of a newspaper, which Lee Hills found “an 
F exciting healthy baby” of journalism, recently had a successful full 

dress rehearsal in Miami, Florida. Later this year the Herald will 
start regular publication of a facsimile edition. 

Lee is managing editor of the Herald and no novice at speeding up 
news delivery. Last year the Herald, under his guidance, launched a 
special “Clipper” edition that is flown to Latin America and the Carib- 
bean islands the day of publication. Later in the year, he was awarded 
the Maria Moors Cabot gold medal given annually by Columbia Uni- 
versity trustees for an outstanding contribution to friendship among the 


Americas. 


Lee has moved fast generally in the newspaper field. At 18, he was 
editor of the News Advocate, Price, Utah. He was educated at Brigham 
Young University and the University of Missouri, where he was a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi. Later, he studied law at Oklahoma City and 


was admitted to the bar. 


He covered state legislatures in Missouri and Oklahoma, was state- 
house reporter and political writer for the Oklahoman and Times, later 
for the Oklahoma News. In 1935, Scripps-Howard transferred Lee to 
the Cleveland Press. Successively, he became associate editor of the 
Indianapolis Times, editor of the Oklahoma News, associate editor of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, returning to the Cleveland Press as news 


editor. 


In 1942 he left Cleveland and became managing editor of the Miami 
Herald. During 1945 Lee locked up his desk and went on leave as war 
correspondent for the Herald and other Knight newspapers. 
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. Facsimile 
ews Lool Now 


ming with the actual equipment. 

The composing room was not used for 
any phase of copy preparation. An Inter- 
national Business Machine electromatic 
typewriter with an Edison Margin Justi 
fyer replaced the linotype. 

The engraving department was by 
passed completely. All art work was done 
in the facsimile department and facsimile 
reproductions made directly from origi 
nals. Headings were produced by the art 
department, using hand-lettering and Art- 
type, together with techniques developed 
by the staff. 


IME is of the essence in facsimile. Copy 
 chdaeaion must be tailored to meet 
peculiar requirements of facsimile’s 
electronic workings, and _ production 
streamlined to meet deadlines which come 
up every 3% minutes (the amount of time 
it takes to transmit a page of facsimile). 
Conventional newspaper make-up tech- 
niques were discarded. Facsimile pages 
are approximately one-fourth the size of a 
conventional newspaper page. Column 


-_ ea 
widths were at the whim of the editorial IT GOES IN HERE—Edgar Felix (left) feeds transmitter as John V. L. 
staff. Because facsimile reproduces copy 


to enact original cise, picture cropping Hogan, co-inventor of the apparatus used in Miami, looks on. 
sometimes proved a major feat and un- 
usual. 

Editions were broadcast daily at 11:30 
a. m., 3:30 p. m., and 7:30 p. m., each being 
approximately one hour, or 16 pages. Spe- 
cial editions were prepared for invited 
audiences. 

Facsimile recording attachments to FM 
radio sets were placed on display in Mi 
ami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Holly- 
wood and Fort Lauderdale. These attach- 
ments picked up the facsimile editions 
from WQAM-FM, to which they were re- 
layed from the facsimile department in 
the Herald building. 

The facsimile editions unfolded world- 
wide news, minutes fresh from press asso- 
ciation wires and the Herald’s city desk. 
(The facsimile department served as a fun 
nel into which duplicates of all local and 
wire copy was fed, as well as local and 
wirephoto art.) 


speed of facsimile not only sur 
prised spectators but the staff as well. 
For example, the Georgia Supreme 
Court decision on the gubernatorial issue 
was printed on the facsimile edition six 
minutes after the bulletin left Atlanta. 
Within nine minutes a picture page of 
principals involved and the decision’s 
background was transmitted. 

A three-picture layout of an attempted 
suicide leap from a Miami building was 
delivered by facsimile while an ambu- 
lance rushed the victim to a local hospital. 

A news bulletin announcing the pro- 
posed income tax slash was transmitted 
one minute and 50 seconds after it cleared 
Washington on a press association wire. 

On the final day of the demonstration 
period, more than 10,000 persons passed 
through the city auditorium in Miami’s 
Bayfront Park, where the facsimile re- 
corders were massed. The Herald’s fac- 
simile department was moved to the audi- 7 
torium ioe so spectators could see the IT COMES OUT HERE—Facsimile newspaper emerges from a console 


[Concluded on Next Page| recorder. It operates silently. 
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Facsimile 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


complete operation. The demonstration at- 
tracted leaders in the newspaper publish- 
ing industry from all over the nation and 
abroad. 


T the close of the demonstration pe- 
riod, contracts were negotiated for 
leasing of recorders in Greater Mi- 

ami for use when the Herald’s regularly 
scheduled facsimile editions begin later 
this year. Approximately 90 of these will 
be operated at locations which insure 
maximum observation opportunities. 

Indications are that by mid-1948, mass 
produciton of facsimile recorders, either 
as attachments to FM radio sets or as 
complete FM-facsimile sets, will have 
started. In the interim, the Herald will be 
perfecting its programming pattern and 
mechanical techniques. 

The future of facsimile is conjectural. 
Any guess, and that is the best it could be, 
would require advance knowledge of eco- 





Lee Hills 





nomic conditions, because the principal 
bottleneck to facsimile’s growth appears 
to be the cost of FM-facsimile recorders. 

One thing is certain, facsimile is an ex- 
citing, healthy baby. 

It is something the vublic apparently 
wants, now, and although the years be- 
tween birth and maturity may be rough, 
facsimile promises to plow a new path in 
the newspaper business. 

Creating a new horizon for public serv- 
ice, job opportunities and revenue, fac- 
simile is on it sway. The Miami Herald be- 
lieves that journey will achieve spectacu- 
lar heights within our generation. 





Dr. Ralph D. Casey (Washington ’13), 
director of the University of Minnesota 
school of journalism, received the 1946 
Research Award of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
journalism scholastic society, at ceremo- 
nies in Columbia, Missouri. The award 
was made jointly to-Dr. Casey, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Yale University professor of 
law, and Bruce L. Smith, military gov- 
ernment expert stationed in Germany, for 
their book, “Propaganda, Communication 
and Public Opinion.” 





French Press 


[Concluded from Page 5] 


of less than 200,000 it was impossible for 
a daily to make ends meet and one paper 
after another was forced to fold. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with falling circu- 

lation the French newspapers were 

hit by constantly mounting produc- 
tion costs. The powerful Syndicat National 
de la Presse Francaise forced repeated sal- 
ary increases for all categories of press 
workers and last summer the government 
put through a blanket 25 per cent wage in- 
crease for all newspaper employes. 

A year ago a strike for higher wages by 
linotype operators closed down virtually 
every daily in France for more than a 
week, causing severe financial losses, and 
a lock-out by the employers against a “go- 
slow” movement by press hands in Paris 
last January resulted in another close- 
down lasting nearly a week. 

Further burdens were heaped on the 
French press by the steadily mounting 
cost of newsprint and by a government 
move to make those Resistance papers 
which had been living free or almost free 
of rent since the Liberation pay for the 
premises they are occupying. 

All these circumstances combined to 
make the 1947 outlook pretty grim for 
French publishers generally and it was 
expected at least three or four more Paris 
dailies would give up the battle during 
1947. 


ERHAPS the most cheering prospect is 
Prine newsprint outlook which is better 
than at any time since the Liberation. 
France’s present newsprint consumption 
is 18,000 to 19,000 tons a month, of which 
the dailies take 10,000 and the weeklies 
and other periodicals the remainder. 
Rather more than one-half of this quantity 
is manufactured in France itself and the 
remainder is imported — chiefily from 
the Scandinavian countries, with small 
amounts coming from the United States, 
Canada, Switzerland and the French Oc- 
cupation Zone in Germany. 
At the time of the Liberation the news- 


print situation here was disastrous. 
France’s own newsprint factories were 
closed down entirely due to lack of coal 
and France had no foreign exchange to 
buy newsprint from abroad. During the 
latter part of 1944 and early in 1945 this 
country got most of its newsprint from 
stocks left behind here and stocks sup- 
plied by the United States on lend-lease. 
Small quantities also were imported on 
a barter basis from Switzerland. 

To an American publisher the present 
newsprint ration would seem a mere star- 
vation diet. But French publishers have 
become so used to printing on what 
amounted to little more than one-sheet 
handbills that they make out pretty suc- 
cessfully on a four-page paper. 


RENCH news standards are different 
from American, and many Americans 
here complain they can find little real 

news in the four-page French dailies. The 
reasons for this is that despite the small- 
ness of the papers French editors still stick 
to their old pre-war habits of filling nearly 
one-half of their precious front page space 
with literary articles, political “think- 
pieces” and features that are strictly not 
spot news. 

As a result, the average French daily 
contains far less spot news coverage than 
the average London daily which is also 
published on four pages. Space given to 
foreign news is skimpy, although the 
French press has the full foreign news 
services of the government-subsidized 
Agence France-Presse and American and 
British press associations. 

The Agence France-Presse came into 
being as a successor to the old official 
Havas Agency. After the Liberation, the 
United Press was the first foreign news 
agency to distribute its service in France, 
starting on January 1, 1945. 

The papers which feel the cramped 
conditions of a four-page edition most 
acutely are the provincial dailies which 
have to devote at least one-third of their 
space to regional and local news. With 
about one-half of the fourth page taken 
up with advertising they have little room 
for foreign news coverage. 

As a result the average French reader 
probably is considerably less well in- 


formed on foreign news than the Ameri- 
can or British newspaper reader. 





Writers’ Workshop 
at Missouri June 9 


ORMAN MACLEOD, John Canaday, 
William Peden, and Winston Al- 
lard will conduct conferences in 
poetry, the novel, the short story, and non- 
fiction during a ten-day Writers’ Workshop 
at the University of Missouri June 9-18. 
Missouri’s School of Journalism and De- 
partment of English will sponsor the 
workshop. 

Mr. Macleod, author of “The Bitter 
Roots,” and “Horizons of Death,” is ed- 
itor of the Briarcliff Quarterly, poet, nov- 
elist. John Canaday is famous as Matthew 
Head, author of popular mystery novels 
“The Smell of Money,” and “The Devil in 
the Bush.” William Peden, writer of short 
stories, has also produced several books 
and Winston Allard is an outstanding free- 
lance writer. 

Boarding and rooming facilities for both 
men and women will be available at soror- 
ity houses taken over for the program. 
William Peden, associate professor of 
English at Missouri, is secretary of the 
Workshop, at 203 Jesse Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 





James R. Young (Indiana Professional 
39), columnist, lecturer and former Far 
Eastern correspondent and editor for In- 
ternational News Service, spoke to Sigma 
Delta Chis at Pennsylvania State College 
recently and later was guest of honor at a 
luncheon. Author of several articles for 
The Quit, Jimmy wrote last month on 
the career and death of John B. Powell 
(Missouri ’15), journalistic martyr of the 
Japanese. 


Harold Martin (Georgia °32), Atlanta 
Constitution columnist, addressed high 
school editors when they gathered at the 
Henry W. Grady school of journalism for 
the annual session of the state scholastic 
press association in May. 
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Kansas City 
And Portland 
Get Chapters 


HARTERS as professional chapters 

of Sigma Delta Chi were granted 

Kansas City, Mo., and Portland, 
Ore., when the Executive Council of the 
fraternity met between conventions in 
Washington, D. C., in April. 

The meeting was held at the National 
Press Club on the eve of the annual con- 
vention of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington and the As- 
sociated Press directors’ and American 
Newspaper Publishers Association meet- 
ings in New York City the following week. 
The same night the Council attended the 
Founders Day dinner of the Washington 
chapter. 

After a report on the expanding activi- 
ties of the fraternity by Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, executive secretary, approval was 
voted for increasing the National Head- 
quarters staff by addition of a secretary 
stenographer. 

Permission was also granted to move 
the fraternity’s national offices to larger 
quarters in the same building at 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. A lease was 
signed for occupancy of the new offices, 
effective May 1. 


ECRETARY Bluedorn presented a 

carefully detailed report, which in- 

cluded graphs of membership, dues 
payments, QuILL subscribers and other 
data in relation to the total membership 
of the fraternity. It reflected’ an impres- 
sive familiarity with the organization of 
Sigma Delta Chi after his first year as full 
time executive secretary. Among his sug- 
gestions for the strengthening of the fra 
ternity’s internal structure was a plea for 
even higher membership standards: 

“TI suggest,” his report said, “that mem 
bership qualifications be strengthened in 
order that we may be more selective... . 
The process of nomination and approval 
of professional candidates and undergrad 
uate pledges should be studied and made 
more practical.... ” 

“T urge careful selection of good jour- 
nalists in all branches of journalism. I like 
to think that the fraternity offers the 
badge of Sigma Delta Chi to a man in 
recognition of his professional ability. . . . 
I feel the badge should have the signifi- 
cance of an informal license to practice 
journalism.” 

Early plans for the 1947 convention in 
Washington were discussed with Vice- 
president Luther A. Huston as president 
of the Washington chapter and R. Edward 
Jackson, president of the Washington and 
Lee University chapter, who attended the 
Council meeting. Washington and Wash- 
ington and Lee will be co-hosts at the 
convention. Provision of more time for 
business discussions was emphasized in 
preliminary plans for the November ses- 
sion. 


ROGRESS reports were received from 

chairman of committees named after 

the last convention to consider possi- 
ble changes in the structure of the frater 
nity and cooperation in the efforts for 
world press freedom. 

John M. McClelland Jr., treasurer of 
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EXPERTS SCAN STUDENT PAPER—On the Michigan State College cam- 


pus for a Sigma Delta Chi Founders Day observance, Detroit newsmen 
study the college publication. Seated (left to right) Dale Stafford, managing 
editor, Detroit Free Press; Fred Gaertner, Jr., managing editor, Detroit News: 
A. A. (Bert) Applegate, head of the Department of Journalism at Michigan 
State. Standing, Royce Howes, Free Press editorial writer and banquet 
speaker; C. Yates McDaniel, chief of Associated Press bureau, Detroit. 


Sigma Delta Chi and chairman of the fra 
ternity structure committee, both pre 
sented a report and led Council discus 
sion of proposed changes to be submitted 
to the convention in November. 

Carl P. Miller (Kansas State ’20) was 
elected a trustee of the QuiLL Endowment 
Fund to succeed the late Kenneth C. Ho 
gate. Carl, publisher of the Pacific Coast 
edition of the Wall Street Journal, is a 
former president of the fraternity. 

Other Council members present, under 
the leadership of Barry Faris as chairman, 
included George W. Healy Jr., national 
president: Kenneth R. Marvin, vice-presi 
dent; Car! R. Kesler, secretary, and Execu 
tive Councillors Robert U. Brown, Donald 
D. Hoover and Alden C. Waite. John S. 
Knight, national honorary president of 
the fraternity, joined the afternoon ses 
sion of the Council. 


eee 


Newsmen Initiated 
by Michigan State 


IGMA DELTA CHIS at Michigan 
S State College, observed Founders 
Day by initiating 24 undergraduate 
and professional members. Held in the 
MSC Union building, the initiation was 
followed by a banquet in honor of the new 
initiates. Over 60 undergraduate and pro 
fessional members were present. 
Included among those initiated are 13 
undergraduates working on student pub- 
lications, four members of the MSC jour 
nalism faculty, and seven professional 
newspapermen. Royce Howes, editorial 
writer for the Detroit Free Press, was the 
speaker for the evening. 


Among the professional members ini 
tiated into the Michigan State chapter are 
Dale Stafford, managing editor, the De 
troit Free Press; Fred Gaertner Jr., man 
aging editor, the Detroit News; C. Yates 
McDaniel, chief. of bureau, the Associated 
Press, Detroit; James Denison, administra 
tive assistant and public relations counsel 
to Pres. John A. Hannah; Richard Cook, 
publisher, the Hastings Banner; William 
Trepagnier, editor, Motor News, Detroit; 
and George W. Campbell, editor, the 
Owosso Argus-Press. 

New Sigma Delta Chi members in the 
MSC journalism department are Vernon 
B. Bowen, Joseph A. Del Porto, Don J 
Gemmel and Edwin Wintermute. 

Undergraduates initiated are Jack Leon 
ard, Hal Alleman, Pete Kollins, Dave Hess 
Chuck Strattard, Bill Sonneborn, Jerry 
Kenney, Jim Burlingame, Gordon Hanna, 
David Lucas, Grant Turnblom, and Paul 
Palmer. 

Howes, former military editor of the 
Free Press, spoke on the need of reportor 
ial experience as a prerequisite to edito 
rial writing. The initiation ceremonies at 
tracted a host of professional members 
from the State area. 


cecal 


Time Publisher 
Initiated at W & L 


AMES A. LINEN, publisher of Time 
magazine and four Virginia newspa 
permen were initiated as professional 
members of Sigma Delta Chi by the Wash 
ington and Lee University chapter late in 
|Continued on Page 15 
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Stanford Acquires 
Colonial, Early 
U. S. Newspapers 


HE Stanford University Library has 

acquired a collection of 45,000 colonial 

and early American newspapers from 
the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Purchase of the*collection was made 
by the university partly with its own 
funds and partly through a substantial 
contribution made by Superior Court 
Judge Elmer E. Robinson of San Francis- 
co, himself a book collector and honorary 
curator of Americana in the university 
library. 

The collection contains several hundred 
compelte volumes of colonial and early 
American newspapers, the earliest dating 
back to 1762, and thousands of unbound 
issues. 

Dr. Nathan van Patten, director of Stan- 
ford libraries, appraises the collection at 
not less than $25,000, and said that it would 
be the foremost collection of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast, unequalled by any li- 
brary west of the Atlantic seaboard and 


surpassed by only two or three in that - 


area. 


AJOR prize in the collection is a 

continuous file of the Boston Inde- 

pendent Chronicle, followed by its 
successor the Boston Daily Advertiser, ex- 
tending from 1775 to 1902. 

The prim columns of the Independent 
Chronicle carried its readers through the 
American War of Independence, and cov- 
ered battles whose names are familiar to 
every schoolboy: Ticonderoga, Bunker 
Hill, Brandywine, and the historic night 
of April 18-19 when Paul Revere rode 
from Boston to Lexington. 

The adoption of the constitution July 4, 
1776, is chronicled in long, dignified col- 
umns of type that represented history in 
the making. 

Other important files of papers include 
bound volumes of the Pennsylvania Pack- 
et, from 1784-1789, considered the first 
successful daily paper published in the 
United States. 

Picturesque titles abound in the collec- 
tion: The Massachusetts Spy, published 
in Boston in 1771; Porcupine’s Gazette, 
Philadelphia, 1797-1798; the Scourge, Bos- 
ton, 1812; The Idiot, Boston, 1818; and the 
Yankee, Boston, 1812-1815. 





Sokolsky Chosen 
Mellett Lecturer 


EORGE E. SOKOLSKY, author, Far 
Eastern correspondent and colum- 
nist, was selected to present the 

Don R. Mellett lecture at the Syracuse 
University Journalism Day awards ban- 
quet this month. 

The Mellett lecture is given annually to 
one of the American schools of ‘ounaaiins 
in memory of Don R. Mellett, editor of 
the Canton, Ohio, Daily News, who was 
slain in 1926 while crusading to rid the 
city of vice and corruption. 

This is the first time that the lecture, 
which has been presented by outstanding 
journalists since 1921, has been given at 
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TEE OF CAUSE OF LIBERTY ... ” Plaque placed by Sigma Delta 


Chi to mark Pulitzer historic site in St. Louis. 


Pulitzer 


[Concluded from Page 9] 


Sites Committee gave a résumé of the 
work of the committee and pointed out 
that “The work of the Historic Sites Com- 
mittee of Sigma Delta Chi has revealed a 
number of significant features connected 
with journalism which were not apparent 


before the committee began its work. It 
would take decades for Sigma Delta Chi 
to include on its program the very high- 
est mountain peaks of journalism. 

“But it is hoped by members of the 
committee that the work being done may 
serve as an inspiration to the undergrad- 
uate and professional chapters in each of 
the states to promote similar observances 
of the great editors in those states.” 





Syracuse. Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the 
Denver Post, and former president of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, presented the lecture in 
1946 at the University of Oregon. 
Sokolsky, who has been a syndicated 
columnist for the New York Sun and 
other newspapers since 1940, is noted for 
his defense of the status quo in the Amer- 
ican way of life. Author of six books and 
numerous magazine articles, Sokolsky be- 
lieves that “democracy and private en- 
terprise are in practice inseparable.” 





Campbell to Teach 
Journalism at Oregon 


R. Laurence R. Campbell (North- 
western Professional ’37) of Syra- 


cuse University has been appointed 
professor of journalism in the University 
of Oregon, according to Dean George 
Turnbull. Formerly news editor of the 
Wall Street Journal’s Pacific Coast edi- 
tion, Dr. Campbell has worked for the 
Rotarian, Lord & Thomas, Drug Progress, 
and the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Professor of journalism at Syracuse 
University at present, Dr. Campbell was 
acting dean there from 1945 to 1946. He 
also has taught in Temple University, the 
University of Illinois, and Northwestern 
University. A graduate of San Jose State 
College, Dr. Campbell received his M. S. 
in J. and Ph. D. from Northwestern. He 
will teach there this summer. He is co- 
author of “Exploring Journalism” and 
“Effective News Reporting.” 
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April. The meeting followed the conven- 
tion of the Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association on the Lexington campus. 

Linen and Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service, addresesd the school ed- 
itors who gathered from ten states and the 
District of Columbia to hear featured 
speakers and divide into roundtable clin- 
ics. 

Initiated with the magazine executive 
were Josiah P. Rowe, publisher of the 
Fredericksburg Free Lance-Star; Louis 
Spilman, editor and publisher of the 
Waynesboro News-Virginian; William At- 
kinson, managing editor of the Roanoke 
Times, and Carleton Harkrader, associate 
publisher of the Bristol Herald-Courier. 
Two undergraduates initiated were Ber 
nard F. Judy and Ray Minder. 

Spilman and Atkinson are both serving 
as visiting professors in the Washington 
and Lee journalism school this session. 
Also participating in the ceremony were 
John E. Allen, typographical expert and 
editor of Linotype News, and Davis, both 
professional members. 

Speaking to the convention, Linen said 
that “America is and will remain infinitely 
more news conscious and, better informed 
than ever before.” He added that the cir- 
culation of news magazines had more than 
doubled since the end of the war. 

“We need new and better journalists— 
men and women who can handle the tools 
of their trade—and the tools of their trade 
are not typewriters and pencils but words, 
the symbols of ideas,” said the Time pub- 
lished. “It is a challenge that must be 
answered by the experience that school 
and college newspapers provide, and by 
the training and journalistic education of- 
fered through schools of journalism.” 

Highlighting the mid-day sessions was 
Davis’ talk on “Science, Education and the 
Press,” in which he defined the “seven 
blindspots in man’s knowledge” that offer 
unlimited opportunity to researchers and 
science writers. 

“War, mind and emotions are among the 
uncharted fields that must be explored by 
science,” said the Science Service head. 
Among the “blind spots” he offered for 
research were problems of disease and 
health, the nature of life and protoplasm 
of the living cell, chemical elements, pho 
tosynthesis, the human mind, astrophysi 
cal exploration, and war. 

The day’s program concluded with 
Linen’s address and delegates attended a 
convention dance given by the Sigma Del- 
ta Chi chapter. 





New York Editor 
Speaks at DePauw 


RE is always real danger in “a lit- 
tle control,” Burean H. McCormack, 


managing editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, declared in an address on “Free 
Enterprise” before DePauw University 
students and faculty in April. 

Principal speaker for the Founders Day 
observance of Sigma Delta Chi, which was 
founded at DePauw in 1909, McCormack 
asserted “remaining wartime controls 
must be removed as promptly as possible.” 

Warning against the encroachment on 
free enterprise evident in Europe, South 
America and Australia, McCormack point- 
ed out that one government control is very 
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FOUNDERS DAY AT MOTHER CHAPTER—The 38th year of Sigma Delta 
Chi was celebrated on the DePauw University campus, the fraternity’s 
birthplace, with a founder among the visitors. Among a luncheon group 
were (left to right) Charles Knueppel, chapter president: Buren H. Mc- 
Cormack, managing editor of the Wall Street Journal who spoke on “Free 
Enterprise.” and L. H. Milliken of Indianapolis, one of the criginal mem- 
bers in 1909. 


likely to lead to another—“until inevit 
ably, the government tells the people what 
to do, how much they may make and, as 
in Russia, how much square feet of space 
they may live in.” 

Phrases such as “jobs for everyone,” 
“security for everyone” and “The govern 
ment owes you a living” should serve as 
danger signals, the speaker said. “The 
people are the government,” he continued, 
“and only hard work can provide secur 
ity.” 

Speaking directly to members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, McCormack, a DePauw grad 
uate, declared that newspapers every 
where must get true information about all 
countries and distribute the facts to all 
countries if free enterprise is to continue. 
This, he said, is the privilege and duty of 
a free press. 

The speaker was introduced by Charles 
Kneuppel, president of the DePauw chap 
ter. Among alumni present was Leroy H. 
Milliken, one of the fraternity’s ten found 
ers. 





Wisconsin Hears Allen 


ORE than 400 turned out in Madi- 
son, Wis., to hear Col. Robert S. 


Allen, Washington correspondent 
of the North American Newspaper A\l- 
liance and former “Merry-Go-Round” 
columnist, give an off-the-record talk and 
share the fun of the annual Gridiron din- 
ner sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi. 
Attorney Stephen E. Gavin of Madison 
was master of ceremonies at the dinner 
which was attended by the state capital 
leaders in business and the professions. 


Allen, a former Capital Times reporter un 
der the editorship of one of the guests of 
honor, William T. Evjue, was awarded the 
fraternity’s “Red Derby,” an annual hon 
or, the third time. He was named the chap 
ter’s man of the year in 1933 and 1940. 

The dinner was the twenty-third spon 
sored by the Wisconsin chapter. The last 
ten “Gridirons” have been under the lead 
ership of Frank Thayer, former national 
vice-president of the fraternity, as chap 
ter adviser. At this dinner he was pre 
sented with a key in recognition of his 
work on the annual celebrations. 





Miami Beach realtors turned out recent 
ly to surprise William M. “Billy” Glenn, 
Miami Beach Sun-Star real estate editor 
and a founder of Sigma Delta Chi, with a 
birthday party. The feature of the lunch 
eon was a cake with fifty-nine candles, so 
big it had to be “surveyed, platted and 
subdivided.” 


Carl P. Miller (Kansas State ’20), for 
mer national president of Sigma Delta Chi 
recently elected a Quitt Endowment 
Fund trustee, and his brother, A. Q. Mil 
ler Jr. (Kansas State 36) recently merged 
the Covina (Calif.) Argus and Citizen and 
established a new newspaper at West Co 
vina, a new San Gabriel Valley subdivi 
sion. Both brothers formerly edited the 
Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, published by 
their father, A. Q. Miller, himself a pro 
fessional member of the Kansas State 
chapter. Carl is now publisher of the Pa 
cific Coast edition of the Wall Street Jour 
nal. A. Q. Jr. will take over management 
of the new paper at West Covina. 
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WASHINGTON FOUNDERS DAY—Luther Huston (extreme right), chapter president and national vice-presi- 
dent, talks to ten initiates. They are, from left: Robert P. Jordan, Howard L. Kany, Art King, Kermit E. Hill, J. 
Lacey Reynolds, Warren Francos, Radford Mobley, James Warner, Nelson Hyde and Griffing Bancroft. 


Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





ASHINGTON — More than a 

hundred members of Sigma Del- 

ta Chi attended the annual 
Founders Day celebration of the frater- 
nity’s Washington professional chapter. 
National officers and members of the 
executive council were the chapter’s 
guests at a dinner at the National Press 
Club. 

Luther Huston, president of the Wash- 
ington chapter, was toastmaster and in- 
troduced George W. Healy, Jr., national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, John Mc- 
Clelland, national treasurer, and Barry 
Faris, chairman of the executive council, 
as speakers. 

Healy, who had recently represented the 
fraternity at the ceremonies celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Joseph Pulitzer, spoke about 
Pulitzer’s ideals of journalism. He said, 
“The ideals of Joseph Pulitzer for high 
standards of American journalism are 
similar to those of members of Sigma 
Delta Chi.” 

Urging that the emphasis in Sigma Del- 
ta Chi be shifted from that of a college 
fraternity to a national professional so- 
ciety, McClelland, who is editor of the 
Long View (Wash.) Daily News, urged 
members to make any suggestions for 
changes in the structure of Sigma Delta 
Chi. He said that a national committeee 
of which he is chairman will submit a 


report to the national convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in November. 


ton newsmen were initiated into the 

fraternity. National officers took part 
in this ceremony. The initiates were as 
follows: 

Warren B. Francis is chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Los Angeles Times 
and president of the National Press Club. 
While in high school and college, he 
worked successively on the Taunton 
(Mass.) Gazette, the Providence Tribune, 
and Journal. A graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity in 1929, he came to Washington in 
1930 and joined the staff of David Law- 
rence’s U. S. Daily. He became a Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Detroit Free 
Press and in the following year joined the 
staff of the Times. 

J. Lacey Reynolds is Washington cor- 
respondent for the Nashville Tennessean 
and a number of other papers. He received 
an A.B. from Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville in 1932 and worked on the 
Evening Tennessean for two years. He 
came to Washington as a reporter for the 
Washington Times-Herald and later joined 
the Tennesseean bureau here. He was a 
lieutenant-commander in the Navy during 
the war and for a time was aide to Gen- 
eral Hurley while ambassador to China. 
Reynolds covered Europe last year as a 
special correspondent for the Tennessean. 

Radford E. Mobley is assistant chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Knight 
Newspapers. He was graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1927 and joined 
the staff of the Akron Beacon-Journal. He 
came to Washington in 1928 for that pa- 
per and now works for all four Knight 
papers. 

Griffing Bancroft is with the Washing- 
ton staff of the Chicago Sun and is chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents of the Congressional Press 
Galleries. After receiving a Ph.D. from 


gp the dinner, ten Washing- 


the University of Chicago in 1930, Ban- 
croft joined the staff of the Two Worlds 
in Mexico City. Two years later, he went 
to the San Diego Sun and, in 1935 to the 
International News Service bureau in Los 
Angeles. He covered the state legislature 
for the Los Angeles Herald-Express from 
1937 to 1939. In 1939, he joined the Wash- 
ington staff of INS and moved to the new- 
ly-formed Washington bureau of the Sun 
in 1942. In 1943, Bancroft obtained a leave 
of absence to join the Psychological War- 
fare Division of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. For his work as chief of the news 
division in the Mediterranean theater, he 
was awarded the Medal of Freedom. He 
returned to the Sun in 1945. 

Howard L. Kany is newsphoto editor 
of the Washington bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. While attending Wittenberg 
College he was a reporter on the Spring- 
field (Ohio) News-Sun. He was graduated 
from Wittenberg in 1933 and worked on 
the News-Sun until, in 1935, he joined the 
staff of the Washington Daily News. In 
1936, he went to the newsphoto desk of 
AP in New York and in 1942 was put 
in charge of the Chicago AP photo staff 
and in 1943 came to his present assign- 
ment. Kany is the photographic columnist 
for Newspaperman and was an instructor 
at the American Press Institute’s sessions 
on news photography. 

Art King is editorial director of Broad- 
casting magazine. While attending Deni- 
son University in Ohio, he was campus 
correspondent for the Newark (Ohio) Ad- 
vocate. In 1930, he joined the staff of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. In 1935, 
he became telegraph editor of the Win- 
ston-Salem Sentinel and two years later 
was named managing editor. In 1942, he 
went back to the Journal as managing 
editor. In 1944, he joined the press division 
of the Office of Censorship and, in 1945, 
Broadcasting magazine. King recently 
took over full editorial direction of the 

[Concluded on Page 18} 
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Set Up Institute 
For Research in 
Communications 


N Institute of Communications Re- 
search for the University of Illinois 
has been established by the board 

of trustees, and Wilbur Schramm (Iowa 
Professional °44), journalism director 
at the University of Iowa, named to head 
it. In addition to being director of the in- 
stitute, he will hold the posts of director 
of the University Press, research profes- 
sor of journalism, and assistant to the 
president. 

The Institute of Communications, Presi- 
dent George D. Stoddard explained, is for 
the graduate study of press, radio, and 
motion pictures. It will carry on research, 
train graduate students in such work, and 
make the techniques available to com- 
munications media in Llinois. 

“Through basic research the new insti- 
tute will contribute to our knowledge of 
press, radio, and motion pictures, their 
audiences and effects, their relation to 
government, business, and society,” Presi- 
dent Stoddard said. “It will study the 
quality of performance in a world which 
has increasing need of skillful and accu- 
rate communication. 

“In addition to this research program, 
the institute will train selected graduate 
students for work in communications, and 
it will make the techniques of scientific 
research available to the newspapers, ra- 
dio stations, magazines, and advertising 
agencies of Illinois. 

“The institute will operate as an inte- 
gral part of the University’s program in 
journalism and radio. Fred S. Siebert, 
director of the school of journalism and 
other members of the staff will also be on 
the faculty of the institute, together with 
specialists who will be brought to the 
University.” 


CHRAMM has had an interesting 
career in writing and education. 
Graduated from Marietta college in 


1928, he received the master of arts degree ° 


from Harvard in 1930, and Ph.D. from 
Iowa in 1932. 

In 1935 he joined the University of Iowa 
faculty, where he organized the “Writers 
Workshop” program in an effort to prove 
that creative writing belongs among re- 
spectable disciplines of higher education. 
In five years, 12 books and several hun- 
dred stories written by students in his 
classes were published commercially. 

In 1943 he became director of the 
school of journalism at Iowa, which has 
increased greatly in enrollment. He de- 
veloped a plan for a communications cen- 
ter at Iowa, combining press, radio, and 
motion pictures. He also pioneered at 
Iowa in bringing scientific techniques of 
communications research to smaller news- 
papers and radio stations, and established 
a “Bureau of Newspaper Service” which 
has made a number of readership and 
readability studies of newspapers. 

Director Schramm is author or editor 
of seven books, and many articles and 
stories. In 1942 he received the O. Henry 
prize for fiction. In the last five years wide 
attention has been received by his Sat- 
urday Evening Post stories, which include 
“Dan Peters and Casey Jones,” “Grandpa 
Hopewell’s Flying Tractor,” “The Horse 
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Wilbur Schramm 


That Played Third Base for. Brooklyn,” 
“Old Professors Never Die,” and others. 


New Courses Cover 

Mass Communication 

Tire new elective courses, designed to 
increase further the journalism stu 
dent’s understanding of the rights and 


responsibilities of communication agen- 
cies in modern society, have been added 
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to the curriculum of the University of 
Minnesota school of journalism. The 
courses, taught by Dr. J. Edward Gerald, 
(Missouri °28), are “Freedom of the 
Press and Communications Law” and 
“The Newspaper in a Dynamic Society.” 

The former covers a study of the Anglo- 
American concept of free speech and 
press, constitutional interpretations of 
freedom of press and radio, official regula 
tion of business operations of press and 
radio, and international press freedom. 

Topics covered in “The Newspaper in a 
Dynamic Society” include the political 
functon of the newspaper, the economic 
effect upon the press of business develop 
ment, the problem of national advertising, 
the internal business structure of a mod 
ern daily newspaper, the position of the 
newspaper in a partly socialized economy, 
and the effect upon the newspaper of FM, 
facsimile, television, and other technologi 
cal advances. 


Columnist Marquis Childs (Washington, 
D. C., Professional ’44), was chosen to 
make the first annual Guild memorial lec- 
ture at the University of Minnesota in 
May, under the snonsorship of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild of the Twin Cities 
in cooperation with the school of journal- 
ism. The lecture, first of its kind to be in- 
augurated by a Guild unit, memorializes 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Guildsmen who 
lost their lives in World War II. Childs, 
veteran correspondent and author of sev- 
eral books, worked for the United Press 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch before taking 
over the Washington column of the late 
Raymond Clapper in 1944. 





From Alaska... 

















to 1 the South Seas... § 





YOU'LL FIND PAUL GREGGS 
FAMOUS FULL COLOR PAINTINGS 


clipped from the Sunday Magazine 


of THE DENVER POST 





Paul Gregg has captured the flavor and romance 
of the West like no artist since the late Frederick 
Remington. He joined the staff of THE DENVER 
POST in 1902—has since painted over 2000 can- 
vases which have been reproduced in the Sunday 
DENVER POST Rocky Mountain Empire Magazine. 
These beautiful, full-color western scenes have 





thousands of Post readers all over the world. 


N 13 to make a | been clipped, saved, and framed by literally 
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Radio Seeks Local Flavor 


[Concluded from Page 7) 


siderable eagerness, is a wire or tape re- 
corder so we can get more spot news and 
interview coverage. When we get it, we 
want to go to some of the important peo- 
ple’s homes hereabouts and get stories on 
the air (played back later from the re- 
corder) that just wouldn’t appear any- 
where, in print or on the air. 

By chatting, for example, with a govern- 
ment official in his home we think we'll 
turn up human interest stories and spe- 
cial twists to currently interesting stories. 
In addition, we think we'll turn up en- 
tirely new stories which will not only be 
of interest locally, but when picked up by 
the wire services will go all over the 
country, and, perhaps, all over the world. 

Some of this may sound like grandiose 
daydreaming but I defy anyone to con- 
vince us that it cannot and should not be 
done! 


ET’S look now at a few of the “news” 
services we are currently offering, 
even before we get our wire recorder. 

Six days a week at five minutes before 
noon, one of the editors of the many lo 
cal community newspapers (a different 
one each day) comes into the studio and 
presents five minutes of community and 
county news as eathered by the staff of 
his newspaper. No editorial comment— 
just five minutes of straight news! 

Three times every week, Stella Werner, 
a Chevy Chase and Montgomery county 
resident for 20 years who is known and 
respected throughout the area, interviews 
community officials on county and state 
problems, reports on the meetings of the 
county commissioners, and presents a fac- 
tual analysis of community problems. 

The only local government we have here 
in our communitv is county and state. 
There is no incorporated village, town, or 
city of Bethesda and/or Chevy Chase—in 
spite of the fact that nearly 40,000 people 
live in the area. As a result, there has 
been in the past considerable apathy on 
the part toward local problems of people 
who earned their living downtown in 
Washington. We feel a real responsibility 
to publicize local events and causes. 

People in the Washington area, unlike 
other parts of the country, take their com- 
mentators at all hours of the day. We like 
‘em here even before breakfast. Recogniz- 
ing that fact, WBCC brings Paul Shink- 
man to the microphone every morning at 
7: 30 a. m. for a fifteen minute program of 
news and comments on the news. This is, 
in addition to our regular newscasts rough- 
ly every half-hour during the early morn- 
ing “getting-up” veriod. 

Each Sunday afternoon at 1:30 p. m. 
we've been competing with the University 
of Chicago Roundtable with our own 
roundtable discussion program called 
“Are We Agreed?” Now, at 3 p. m. on 
Sundays we buck the Philharmonic. Local 
people and important visitors are brought 
to our studios to discuss and debate such 
topics as “How Can We Keep the United 
Nations United?”—“Should the Maryland 
Assembly Pass the Sales Tax?”—‘“Is the 
Free Press Really Free?” 

To argue these and equally varied sub- 
jects each Sunday we round up a set of 
legislators, government executives and 
public-spirited citizens, who can be 
counted on to present a lively and au- 
thoritative exchange of views. 


ESIDES his daily commentary, Paul 
Shinkman devotes ten minutes each 
afternoon, Monday through Friday, 

to a program for the school kids. He calls 
it “Questions On the News” and it’s a tre- 
mendously popular program, judging by 
the flood of questions mailed in each day 
for answer. 

Here is a sample list of the institutions 
served by WBCC in the first month of its 
operation: Suburban Hospital, Children’s 
Museum of Washington, U. S. Army-US. 
Navy-and U. S. Coast Guard Recruiting 
Services, American Red Cross, American 
Veterans Committee, Bethesda Methodist 
Church, Campfire Girls, Citizens Council 
for Community Planning, Kensington Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, Montgomery 
County General Hospital, Montgomery 
Players, National Symphony orchestra of 
Washington, Women’s Club of Chevy 
Chase, Montgomery County Tuberculosis 
Association, Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, Bethesda Fire Department, Wash- 
ington Wellesley Club. 

In the Bethesda-Chevy Chase area 
alone, there are 24 public and private 
schools. Each schoolday morning at 11:15 
a. m. our educational director, Edward 
Hoffman, brings students from one of 
these schools to the studios for a program 
called “School Days.” School children 
from first-graders to junior college teen- 
agers plan and broadcast these programs 
themselves, with Hoffman’s guidance. 


HERE are many other things to be said 
Vea “community radio”—its oppor- 

tunities and responsibilities—but space 
will not permit. Suffice it to summarize 
that our music is programmed by concert 
pianist Muriel Reger, who is our full-time 
director of music. Every church in the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase area participates in 
a rotating schedule of Sunday morning 
services and evening vespers, in addition 
to a daily morning prayer period. 

Our sports broadcasts are “localized” 
with coverage of the many school sports 
activities in the area, of the eight country 
clubs, of the horse-shows and Maryland 
hunts, and other recreational activities 
here. 

The key man in arranging this varied 
schedule and in producing WBCC’s pro- 
grams is Program Manager Bill Browne 
(Missouri ’33), a journalism graduate of 
the University of Missouri and more re- 
cently Lt. Commander Browne of General 
MacArthur’s part of the U. S. Navy. 
Browne was in radio production work 
for several years before the war, has 
done script-writing, announcing, program- 
ming, news editing and sportscasting. He 
was at one time editor of a western Texas 
newspaper. 

Willard Egolf, Washington attorney, is 
head man of our enterprise. He was for- 
merly special counsel to the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 

“WBCC believes in the perpetuation of 
American radio as a free, competitive en- 
terprise,” says Egolf. “I know the real 
strength of radio in this country. I saw 
what it did for America in the war and 
I know what it has done and is doing for 
America in time of peace.” 

The idea of “community radio” is being 
discussed every day around the offices and 
studios of WBCC. As Chevy Chase neigh- 





bor Charlie Ross declared on our opening 
day: “Radio stations are licensed by the 
government to operate in the public inter- 
est. This station, therefore, is a trustee of 
a publicly owned radio channel. I know 
enough of the men who are back of it— 
my friends and neighbors—to feel certain 
that WBCC will be faithful to that high 
trust.” 





Capitol Comment 


| Concluded from Page 16 | 


publication from Robert K. Richards who 
resigned as editorial director of Broadcast- 
ing to become director of public relations 
for the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

Nelson C. Hyde is a Washington cor- 
respondent for the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
A graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Hyde worked for the Syracuse Herald 
from 1908 to 1917. He was a first lieuten- 
ant in the Air Corps in the first World 
War and from 1920 to 1927 did public re- 
lations for a New York bank. In 1927, he 
took over the editorship of the Pilot, a 
weekly paper in South Pines, N. C. While 
there, he started a daily, the Sandhills 
Daily News, which he edited until he 
joined the Bulletin’s Washington bureau 
in 1933. 

James E. Warner is a Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune. From 1923 to 1927, he was on the 
staff of the Providence Journal and came 
to Washington for that paper. From 1929 
to 1936, he covered the Rhode Island leg- 
islature for the Journal and came back to 
its Washington bureau in 1936. He was 
granted a leave of absence in 1942 to join 
the Press Division of the Office of Cen- 
sorship. After V-J Day, he was added to 
the Washington bureau of the Herald 
Tribune. He is editor of the official pub- 
lication of the National Press Club—the 
“Goldfish Bowl.” 

As a former pledge of the Marquette 
University chapter, Robert Jordan of the 
Washington Post was initiated. He worked 
for the Farm Security Administration be- 
fore attending Marquette. He joined the 
Army and served as a first lieutenant in 
the Signal Corps in India for several years. 
In addition to working at the Washington 
Post, Jordan is completing his undergrad- 
uate studies at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

As a nominee of the Kansas State Col- 
lege chapter, Kermit Hill was also ini- 
tiated. He covers Capitol Hill for David 
Lawrence’s United States News. Hill at- 
tended the University of Kansas City, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Western Michigan State Teachers College 
and Northwestern University. As an en- 
sign in the Navy he saw combat in the 
Pacific and served in Washington as a 
public information officer. Before the war, 
he reported for the Kansas City Star. 





KENT STATE Short Course Digest 
Ready. Speeches by country’s top- 
notch photogs given at sixth annual 
Short Course in News Photography 
March 19-22. Eight pages of pictures. 
Subjects: jobs, color, shooting, equip- 
ment, reader interest. Practical help 
for free lance, amateur, working press. 
$2 per copy. Michael Radock, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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Can you spot the 


Johnny can’t quite get the hang of 
this elementary L.Q. test. His rating 
won't be up to average. But before 
you put him down as “dull”— let’s 
inquire into Johnny’s diet. 

Were the same inquiry made into 
the eating habits of most American 
children, the results would be heart- 
ening. But there are still too many, 
like Johnny, who go to school with 
a watery beverage and a bun in their 
stomachs. Or — worse — go without 
any breakfast at all. 

For healthy minds, as well as 
strong bodies, tomorrow’s citizens 
deserve better meals. Fortunately, 
more and more parents are learning 
how to provide them. Let’s hope 





stumbling block? 





that soon the A, B, C’s of good nu- 
trition are something every parent 
will know. 

We at National Dairy know a lot 
about food, for we supply many 
different kinds of it. Especially na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food — 
milk. We’ve gathered together many 
of the country’s top specialists—and 
pooled their skills — to study milk’s 
properties, its processing, its ever- 
increasing possibilities as a chemical 
resource. 

This research has helped the 
whole field of nutrition. But the 
food needs of a nation don’t stand 
still. We expect to contribute even 
more to America’s future health. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America, 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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When does a man 


know enoughr 


Does a man stop learning at 30? Or is it 50—or even /O0? 


The answer, according to scientists, is that a man keeps learn- 


ing as long as he lives—that life itself is a continuous process 





of learning. 


The subscription files of EDITOR & PUBLISHER seem to 
bear out this answer. Men whose experience in the newspaper 
business is numbered in decades are reading EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER every week—apparently just as inquiringly as the 
youngest cub. They still want to know more about the news- 


paper business in all its phases. 


You, too, will find it profitable to keep abreast with all the 
latest trends in the newspaper world, factfully presented in 
the pages of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 








